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ABSTHICT 

Sample populatiuns fir^^ 15 Interiaouiitain ^est 
comffluniti^s (represantative of populatiaiif ethnic^ and eaploymeut 
variety) Mmtm surveyed to test tha following hypothesas^ (1) there is 
a greater degree of consensus in rural than in non-xaral cowmunitiesi 
(2) there are differences between values in rural aiia »on-rural 
communities I (3) a fflodal incorporating a noraber of asp€Cts of 
community stiacture^ responflent backgiound^ and respondent linkages 
to the coaaucity can predict a respondent's value pcsitiori* The 
values s^^aiDad (via mail questiDniiaiieB) werei intellectiaalisffli 
kindnessi social skills j loyalty; aeaflemic achievement; ptysicai 
developmeiit i value of status; honesty i valuie of religion; 
self -^control; creativity; and inSapendenees Eesultr^ indicated: 
consensUB coticerning values was not generally higher in rural 
communities than in non^rural cnas^ with the possihla exceptions of 
physical davelopEent and the value of religioni rural coiaunitles 
placed a higher value on the importance of loyalty^ hoiies^f, 
religion^ ajid self--control, but the reaaining 8 valiae diaeneions did 
not exhibit such a relationshipi the aodel wae substantiated and 
explained to seme degree failure of the data to support the ether 
hypothesear since the degree of ruralitf was flirectiy related to only 
3 of the 12 lvalue dimensions* It was concluded that as rural 
communities bacoie more diverslfiear tlie probability of idantifying a 
rural value system will decrease, <JC> 
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Kur.ll Values and Concan&us 

His tortcallYs rural Koclology has take:i the view that rural society is 
cb.^Tac teria^d by ^ ronQt^iisus on a iic-t of valuey and attltud^.s which arc^ 
dls Cinctlve to it. AIbo^ the view of iiighly nubeslve^ solidary soaiaty 
has bfceri proniulgat^d , lecaiitly, however ^ several sociologists hiiv% questioned 
whether this is tjOw, ur aver was ^ the case (Gross and Donohuaj 1970; W^rn^r, 1974), 
The present pape^ reports an attempt to evaluate the Glaima that rural saclety is 
presently distlnQtiv^ fxjrn urban soriety on the valne dlmensluns hlatGrically 
attributed to it ^nd that there Is a eoncenaus wlthlr^ rural communities on 
these dinienslons , The dtmenslons actually exgrnined tnclnde solidarity of 
pritnary giTDuppj cohegton to the comniunitys dempcratic participation^ and valuas 
auch as aelf-reltancej indivi dualism^ and patriotism, 

Groes and Donohiie (1970) argue that the classical model o£ rural society 
has served aQelologisti as a tenchmark* lliay argue ^ Iioweveifj that wban 
orgenlaa tion j corporate farming^ and speyiallEatlon have all produced changes 
in the social organization of rural areas. Agriculture has bacgma part o£ an 
interdependent syrtem encompasing virtually all of society* Their conaludiiig 
point is that '^tha United States is becoming a soGiety with a single value 
system (p, 252)". 

Warner (l^^^) also argues that rural social organization is undergoing a 
transition which includes corpora tisation and diversification * Power and 
resowces are claitned to have their centers of control increasingly located In 
the hands of corporate actors. A gsneriil model of rural society must Include 
the diversity inherent in being composed of mlnetoms, milltownSj and resort 
towns as wall as agrarian cominunltlea . 
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The pref^Gnt paper tepresenfu an actainpt to compare rasideiits of rurai 
and urbarj communities in an offcrt to detemine if they differ in terms o£ their 
v^alue concensus, their ties to primary groups, and thet^t i:ies to thfelr commtinlty. 
In order to attain iUb goal^ the paper will be divided Itdto thrae seaticins. 
Firsts a rriodeJ and rrlav^n" I^ypotheses are defcribed. Second^ the m&i 'r odology 
is prGfsented. Fiaaliy^ th i ^mult^ are present\3l and dtB^iiiSPf^c! . 

1. The Modal and Hypothesfca 

The traditional conceptualiEation of rvral society ei^^cails tvu sets of 
hypotheses. Firstj it Eissumetj a high degree of conceiisus concexiilng a 
cQllectlon of values^ In a coTic&rete case, this can be laterpret'^d a 
uttlform belief about the desirability of some intarjtarf onal relations or intar- 
pTetattoaa of states of the universe. One neasiire o£ tiniformitj? of bellafg or 
concensus Is the slza of the variancei of ratings. The traditional model aasumas 
a lo^er vaTiance for rural communities than for those vhlch are urbtn. 

Secorid^ It assnmea that the rural comEaunitles tate the dasirabllity of the 
reLatlDns or btates diffarantly thati do the nrban ories * However, Warner (1974) 
contends that one ^^aakneas In the traditional modal Is itg failure to allo¥ for 
differences between farm to^ns , minetowns^ milltowns atid ifesort towns* Also, 
rural cornmunitles clearly differ in their racial composition and stra tif icaulon* 
Thaga differences can be expectad to iTiflueiice the val^ap of residents. This 
suggests that an attempt to determine whether the tradltiotial conceptualization 
is accurate needs to include two tests* One such test Ib Bxmply an eKamination 
of rural and urban cormnunitles to detexnc^lne whether me%n ratings for each differ. 
A oecond test is by means of a multl-varlate model taking Into account ways in 
\(^hich rural communitiei differ along the dimensions PUggeGted by Warner^ Rural 
cominuni tiis may differ in the percent of residents e.nplo/ed in agriculture j 
raining, manufacturing , and services. Thty may also differ in the percent repre- 
sentation of ethnic groups and socio-economic statua of their residents^ stich as 
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age, sex, education, and occupation. A third sourco of difforunces in values 
of residents may result: from their cohesion to the comniunity, affiliations^ 
information available to them^ solidarity of their prlraary groups , and neighbor- 
linesa * In the traditional cunceptualiza tlau of rural society, it is often 
assumed that rural communities rate higher on these dimensions as well as on 
tho value dimensions. In other words , tha third source of dlf feronces riray be 
related to the tlas of t^esidents to the coimnunity. 

In summary J there are assumed to be iihree sources of difference in the 
values of residents : the type of community, the resident's b^iekground, and the 
resident's linkages to the community* AlsOj linkages are assamed to be the 
outcome of the type of community. The model can be diagrammed aa i 

Insert Figure 1 here. 



2* Methodology, 

A. Research Design . A quasi-axperiniental design was developed to eval- 
uate the hypotheses and model developed in the preceding section* The design 
was effected by selection of fifteen coEnmunlties * All of the communities were 
located in the Intermountain West, th&y ranged in the degree to which they were 
rural from small eommunltiea over one hundred and fifty miles from the nearest 
city of 10^000 inhabitants to SMSA-s of over 100,000 inhabitants. The actual 
population of the communities ranged from 75^000 to 950* The communtties were 
selected svstematically so as to represent a variety in populationL siEes , ethnic 
tnixturess and dominant employment sectors* 

Once the fifteen communities were selected, random samples were drawn from 
their current telephone listings. Two criteria were employed in determining 
sample sl^e. Firstj the sample from each community was large enough to assure 
that the F test for the main effects of a two-way analysis of variince and a test 
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of significance of a simple Pearson's r would have a maKimum - .05 and 
a maKimum ^ - ,05, with an effect sis ^ sufficlantly large to assure 
rejection of a null hypothesis about differences between a pair of communities 
only if ten percent or more of the variance in the dependent variable was 
explained (Cohans 1974), Second^ the differences in sample size between com= 
munlties were proportionate to th^ differences In their population. 

Each member of a sample was mailed a questionnaire, a cover letter, and 
a scamped return envelope. 

The questionnaire Included the following sections* Section One sought 
to obtain deraographic information^ to assess coramunity tles^ to measure community 
participation and perceptions of the quality of the community* Section Two was 
a CQntinuation of the perception of the quality of life In the commmiity, 
especially changes in the quality. Section Three of this questionnaire was 
used to determine allenationj powerlessness ^ syniclsm^ and normljosness , Section 
Four maasured the values of the respondent and considers the desirability of 
certain acts* Section Five contained items developed by Peter Rossi (1974) to 
determine the degree to which the respondent considers a series of acts to be 
undeiirable* Most, but not all, of the acts are either defined legally as crimes 
or traditionally as immoral. Section Six evaluated the subjective quality of 
fe of the respondant. 

The majority of the items in each section were taken from measures which 
have been employed by social scientista and are widely validated. Once the 
Iterns were selected^ a pre--test of the questionnaire was conducted and was then 
revised prior to the main mailing. Two follow-up letters were sent at two week 
intervals to those who had not yet responded* The second follow-up Included a 
copy of the questionr.air^, and a stamped return envelope, 

Tha sample sizes and response rates for each community are reported in 
Table 1. ^ 
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Table 1 about hare. 



The rosponse rates indicate that 47,1 parcent of those contacted returned 
ygabla questionnaires. An additional 15*5 percent of the questionnaires were 
raturned as undallveriible. The response rate is sufficiently high to tnaka It 
adequate for the analyses to be conducted, 

B, _Qg6 y j_t^ onal i j^ atiofl and Jpar ame t er Es t ima t i on , In order to use the 
data generated through the procedures described above to evaluate the model 
and test the hypotheses , the variables in Figure 1 must be operationalized and 
the model param iters estitnated* 

The values of variables determining community type were obtained from the 
United States Census fpr 1970, The community's location in the urban-rural 
continuum was determined by the population of the largest city or town in its 
county* In every case, with two eKceptionSj this was the city surveyed. 
Agricultural 5 industrial , service^ and mining dominance were determined as 
percentages of the total work force engaged in those sectore* Ethnic compos^ 
itlon was the percent of thog^ over sixteen who identified themaelvea as being 
White, Blacky or Indian , The percent Chicano was obtained by deterndnimg the 
percent over 16 with last mamfes of Spanish origin* Poverty was measured as the 
percent below the poverty level in 1970, The other indicators of a tratif Icatlon 
(median income , median education , percent unemployed, and the income variance) 
were all taken directly from the census* 

The background data were all taken directly from the survey questionnaire. 
Each respondent Indicated his or her agej sex^ family incomij and years of 
formal schooling* The respondent also noted his or her current occupation* Each 
occupation was assigned a prestige score based on its Duncan Index (Duncan^ 1961). 
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Community llnkagas ^ere aelf-assessed by the respoiidents , Affiliations 
were measured by deterralnlng the number of clubs, organlEations and commuiiity 
groups belonged to^ the amount and type of civic acttvities and the attachment 
to the community. A total of seven Items were included on the questionnaire. 
The Items were factor analyzed to attempt to reduce the number of dtnianslonB 
involved and avoid problems of multi-colinearlty . The fc9ctor aualyais revealed 
that all seven items are identifiable with one and only one factor which had 
an ©Igen value over one. Neighbor liness was the respondents rating of recent 
changes in nelghboylinese on a scale from -3 (much worse) to 43 (much better)^ 
Primary group solidarity was assessed by asking the respondent the nun^er of 
hours per week spent with family^ the degree to which neighbors are also friends, 
and the degree to which friends are work associates. The latter two ^ere placed 
on a seven point scale from 0 (none) to 7 (all)* 

y a lues were ascertained by using itenis from the personal value scale of 
Scott (1965). Between two and four items were included for each of hie twelve 
dimensions: the twelve listed In Figure One* The Items were simply statements 
such as '*Upholding the honor of one's group," The respondent was asked to 
Indicate the importance of each statement on a seven point sealed labeled from 
"Not Important" through '^ModeraCely Important" to 'illghly Important"* The set of 
items for each dimension was factor analysed. No set produced mora than one 
factor with an etgen value eKceeding one* The factor scores were used in the 
analysis . 

Once the variables were opera tionalized, a series of multiple regreision 
analyses was run on the SPSS system* In effect ^ assumptions of linearity of 
all the model relationships were made* The model was treated as a restricted 
path analytic structure. 
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3. Resulr.s 

The resfiarch design and methodology desGribed above provide information 
which may be used to evaluate three aspects of the Issue of the distinctiveness 
of rural values: the degree of concensus on valuess the difference between rural 
and urban values ^ and the mcdel exploring dimensions of value differences 
between rural and urban communities. 

The degree of concensus concerning values was measured by the variance In 
the value scores of the respondents. One variance was computed for each of the 
fifteen communities in the survey. The fifteen variances were compared to 
determine whether there were significant differences between them. For this 3 
a Cochran's C was used, The variances and the results of the test are presented 
in Table 2, Concensus concerning the importance of loyalty and creativity does 
not differ among the fifteen communities. However 5 they do differ for the other 
tan values measured. The basic question then becomes whether or not these 
differences in concensus are due to differences betweon rural and urban communities,. 
Traditionally^ the degree to which a community Is rural is assessed by the pop- 
ulation of the county or the largest community in the county. Consequently 5 the 
fifteen communities were ranked on each of these criteria with a value of one 
being assigned to the community or county with the largest population. The two 
rankings were virtually identical* Hence, the rank based on county population 
was used to Indicate the degree to which the comraunlty was rural* The community 
population ranks were correlated with their variances, A negative coefficient 
would indicate that concensus Increases as population decreases, Kie correlation 
coeffecients and their significance are presented in the final two rows of T-Dble 1, 
The coefficients for academic achievement and honesty have the predicted sign, but 
are not signflcant at an acceptable alpha level* Social skills, loyalty, self-control, 
and creativity have eoefficienCs with the expected algn^ but are only marginally 
algnlflcant (,10^ ^2,05). Concensus about the importance of physical development^ 
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the value of status, and the value of religion is higher for the more rural conmunlties. 

In suTomary, some of the values traditionally 4.ssoclated with rural sociatyi such 
as honesty j loyalty ^ self-control , kindness, and Independence ^ do not demonstrate 
greater concensus in rural conTOunltles than in those which are less rural. Of the 
traditional rural values, greater concensus in rural coTOiunities is eKhiblted only 
for physical developraent and the value of religion* 

In addition to the argument concluding that rural SDciety exhibits greater value 
concensuSs it has been argued that the value position of rural society differs from 
that of urban aociecy. One indicator of value position for a community is Its mean 
score on the set of items measuring the valvie, A one-^way analysis of variance was 
used to determine whether the means for the most rural coimnunitles fell into one set 
whose means did not differ significantly from each other, but which did differ sig- 
nificantly from those of the least rural comunities, the LSD multiple range test 
was employed. The aix most rural communities all have less than nine thousand 

Insert Table 3 About Here 

Inhabitants and are in counties with less than ten thousand inhabitants. The other 
nine conmunitlee have over twenty thousand inhabitants and their ccunties have over 
30,000, Hence^ one approach is to determine the proportion of the six communitleB 
forming an LSD group and the degree to which the nine larger conmiunlties are ex- 
cluded. The LSD group with the largest number of rural communities was one of the 
eKtreme groups for every value position. [One highly rural community did not fall in 
the rural LSD group in the case of the values of intellectualism, kindness ^ honesty ^ 
self-control, creativity^ and independence,] This community differed from all of the 
others in that it is highly tourist oriented with two major, internationally famous 
national parks nearby. The same comiunity fell outside the rural LSD group for the 
other five value positions as well* Another highly rural community, but not the same 
one in every case, fell outside the rural LSD group on these five value diTnensions, 
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The fact that one of the extreme LSD giToups contained a large proportion 
of the highly rural communities does not, by itself^ indicate that rural values 
differ from urban ones* For a given value dimension, the rural LSD group must 
not contain a large proportion of urban communities as well. The rural LSD 
group obtained for five of the value dimensions do have fifty percent or more 
of their membership drawn from the nine least rural communities* The remaining 
saven values^ including intellec tualiam, social skills, loyalty, academic 
achievement, honesty, value of religion, and self-control appear to demonstrate 
differences between the most rural and least rural communities. When the 
mean score for the most rural communities Is compared with those that are least 
rural, the former rate the values as being much more ImpDrtant than do the latter^ 

In summary^ rural communities do appear to attach greater emphasis on values 
traditionally ascribed to rural society such as loytlty, honesty, religionj and 
aelf-^control. However 5 other values such as independence, physical development^ 
and kindness are not chLracteriged by a rural position distinct from the non* 
rural one* 

The final step in the data analysis relevant to the problem at ^ and is the 
evaluation of the model. Tables 4, 5, and 6 contain the following^ the beta 
(standardized slope coefficient) for each relatxQnghip ppstulated in the modalj 
the F to test the hypothesis that the unstandardtgad slope coefficient is ^er0| 
the multiple adjusted for the number of variables entered, and the F to test 
the hypothesis that the multiple R is gero. The F's with asterisks are significant 
for an alpha of ,05* If no beta or F is presented. It Indicates that the indepen- 
dent variable either had an F or tolerance that was too low to be entered in the 
stepwise regression. 

The results in Table 4 present the multiple regre^islon analysis for the 
relationship of the community level variables with the respondent's background 
variables of income, education and occupational prestige. The F's for the multiple 
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are all statistically significant* However, the adjusted for educational 
level and occupational prestige is rather low. In looking at the equation for 
income, the only variable with a partial slope coefficient which is non-zero 
based on the F-teet is the percent of the coramunity which is Anglo, It's beta 
Indicates that as percent Anglo declines, income increases. Percent Anglo, 
percent male, median income, and years in residence for the respondent all have 
F's indicating significant partial slopes for occupational prestige whlla iiiectlan 
income and percent male are positive. Educational level of the respondent is 
positively influenced by percent male and negatively by years in residence. 
None of the variables distinguishing rural connnunlties appear to be directly 
related to any of the background variables. 

Table 5 presents the multiple regression results for the relationship between 
conmiunity level variables and llnkagea of the respondent to his/her contmunlty: 
af filiations j subscriptions to newspapers, prlffiary group overlap, and neighbor^ 
llness. All of the r2 are statistically signlficanti however, only those for 
affiliations (primary group overlap and best friends are neighbors) are over 
.10* The measure of degree of ruralness is not related to any of the linkage 
variables, contrary to the model *s predictions* In two caaes a statlatlcally 
significant partial slope was obtained, but these have values whose sign is not 
in the predicted direction. Percent involved in agriculture ^ one rural sector, is 
also significantly related to the same two variables, but again the sign is not In 
the direction predicted* A second sector^ mining, is positively related to over-- 
lap of friends and neighbors. Another sector, manufacture, is negatively related to 
newspaper subscriptions and positively to overlap of friends and neighbors* The 
percent of workers in the servlae sector la negatively related to both neighbor-- 
liness and overlap of friends and neighbors* Hence, when controlling for a 
variety of characteristics of t.... community, the percent of workers engaged In 
the various employment sectors do have some effects on linkages to the comnunity. 
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Mowver, the degree o»f rural presence enL^r effects two^ and theae art not In 
the predicted direction* 

Table 6 presa^^ts the reLatlonihip of the coOTiurilty typ^ j tespondeat'e 
lackgrounds and hta/hit linkages to th^ ccimtunlty with the ^^lected values* 
The direct relatlot\shlp^ tniLcate that the caore rural m coirittjwntCy^ the greater 
the valui placed Lgy^lt^ and honeityi Al^Oj the mo^e rur^l ifesldants value 
social sWlls less ^ The petc<^nt age employed In the agricultural sector denion* 
mtvBtmB the s-^nie rfila tl^nstilps to tbgsfi three values* An incrt^ie In the paraant 
employed In mining haa an effect on thfi traportatice of Bocial aktlls and loyalty 
'»htch Is In the opposite direction oS ttse two prseedlng vartatl^^, The magnitude 
af the beta fcr so^^lal sMlls is also tfucti larger than for tbe two preceding 
variables. IflnLng is alao poBiClv^ely ^elated to the importaicici of self-control 
and intellecttiaLis^* M^TOfaeture ha^ # telatlQnship to soct^l a Mils and self-* 
control ^hlch is stnitlar to that oS Bitting, However^ manuf^ature la also posittvaly 
t^elatad to tha \rr^lua Iclndnfiss mtid rpltglo*ij but negatively related to academic 
aehlevattieut, The *^er^lo€ eietor la jo^ltvely related to th% importance oi hones ty 
and negatively to ' »cneas, social sMlli ^ acadeffilo achlavement and rsltglon* In 
summary ^ the pe^cesit employed In each the employmint lectcsrs lias a distinct 
impacc oTi the valu#s th3 rfistdent^ the canOTunitlei studied, 

In addition^ mn ^xaifilnition o£ ^ibli 6 indtoatee t^at ^^ch ^£ the other 
aharacterls ttas of th^ ocnsmunJty hw^ m unique Influence on the "valuea of the 
residents. Hence, aa ruXil ctfmwunltle^ beeocae more dlvcriifted^ there is 
jfeaaon to assunie that chwacte^tiatlQng o£ rtJral spcltty as faeln^ homogeneoua value- 
wis^ ^111 become less and lass adequate* Ru^aL aoclettea wtH become more and 
raora diversified in thetr %ralui scruetu^rep. 

rabla 6 alse reveals thaC each aipeet ot the respoiident' i background and 
of his linkages to the comronnity has a tinique pattern of tngiusnce on hls/har 
valuis , Incorni lias the most eon^istent Irtfluiinee on the set^ of Values, Income 



is negatively related to all of the value dimensions meastired eKeept klndiifeset 
The degree to which neighbors are best friends is positively related to all 
value diiaeasions • 

In addition to the dlraet effects of the coMunlty characteristlas ^ the 
model paitulates the possibility of Indirect influence on values through the 
background and llnkaga variables * In Table 7, the sign the paths of each 
Indiract eiffect Is preaei'ridp thotigh no magnitude i§ presented. Only these which 
are chains of significant elope aoefflclents are included. All of the indirect 
effecti of degree of rurallty and percent employed In igrloulture ar^ negative* 
Each aharacterls tie of the coimiinlty has a unique pattern of indirect effaatSi 

An evaluation of the total oiodel suggeata that the variables inoludad to 
expiaiti the value position of respondents do explain between six and twenty* two 
peTCent of the variance. All of the multiple R*a are a tatistieally significant, 
Thm teits of slgniflcanQe of the alope ooefficienti do not reveal a single 
cotislstent pattern of non-zero alepes for all of the value dimensions: each 
value dimension eeens to have a urtiqua pattern of causal relationships with the 
indapendent variables « 

SjgMary^and Cone lua ion 

The paper Is an attempt to evaluate three claiiiia about values in rural 
coMiunitles 1) There is m greater degree of concensus Iti rural than non^riiraX 
cpmniunitles. 2) There are dlfferencei between values In rural and non-*rural 
conmunltles* 3) A modal incorporating a nimber of aspects of community atriiature^ 
respondent background, and respondent linkages to the coramunlty can predict hla/he 
value position* 

The analysis indicates that concensus ooncerntng values Is not generally 
higher in rural communities than in non-rural onas- The two possible eKceptloni 
are ph^sleal development and the value of religion. Rural communities do placa 
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higher value on the importance of loyalty ^ hones ty^ religion.5 and s elf-controli 
However^ the remaining ei^t value dimensions do not e^ibit such a relationship. 
In other words j the data do not provide support for the first two claims. 

The results of the evaluation of the model suggest that the claims hy 
Warner and ty Grega and Donohue are siibs tantlated and explain, to eome degree^ 
the failure of the data to support the first two claimf , The degree to i^hlch a 
eommunity la rural or agrarian is directly related to only three of toalva value 
dimensions. It is indirectly related to seven of the twelve* However ^ a variety 
of other characteristics of the conOTUnity such as racial mlKtureSs and percent 
amployed in varioui sectors are alio related to the set of valuee studied, HencSj 
as rural conrounitles become mora and more diversified both anioiig theiaaelvas and 
within the conttnunity^ the degree to which there ia a simple rural valiia system will, 
probably j eontlnua to decline. 
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Unamployed 
e»V&rianca of 
Incoine 





Background 


ItAge 




2, Sex 




3# Incoine 




4 » Education 




5, Occupation 



Coimmunity 
Linkages 

l*Af filiation 
2,N©ighborliness 
3 ^Primary Groups 
4*Media Inputs 



Values 
Intellectualism 

2. Kindnasa 

3. Social Skills 

4. Loyalty 

5. Acadamic 
Achievamant 

6. Physical 
Davelopmant 

7. Status Valuo 
8* Honesty 
9. Religiosity 

10. Self-Control 

11 . Creativity 

12. Independence 
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Tabla 1 



Tha Reapanaa Rata for Coranunity Residents 



No* In No. of Percent of No, of parcent Total Total 

CQTOttunity Sample Returns Usable Deceaiedj Acoounted Ptircent 

Returns Mavedj For AGOouiited 
etc* . For 



Boise 


400 


169 


,42 


62 


,16 


231 


.58 


Cedar City 


75 


45 


.60 


10 


.13 


55 


.73 


Final ng ton 


150 


61 


.41 


21 


,14 


82 


.55 


Flags taff 


175 


76 


.43 


29 


.17 


105 


.60 


Idaho Falls 


250 


119 


.48 


39 


,16 


158 


.63 


Jacks en 


75 


34 


.45 


8 


,11 


42 


.56 


Laramie 


150 


93 


.62 


17 


.11 


110 


.73 


tttssoula 


200 


104 


.52 


28 


.14 


132 


.66 


MontpeLler 


75 


36 


.48 


11 


.15 


47 


.63 


Oram 


175 


83 


.47 


31 


.18 


114 


.65 


FinedaLe 


75 


24 


.32 


8 


.11 


32 


.43 


Ptovo 


400 


198 


.50 


86 


.22 


284 


.71 


Rexburg 


75 


32 


.43 


12 


.16 


44 


.59 


Sprlngvllle 


75 


37 


.49 


9 


.12 


46 


.61 


Twin Falls 


150 


69 


.46 


19 


.28 


88 


.39 


Other 




27 








27 




Total 


IjSOO 


1,207 


.48 


390 


.16 


1,597 


.64 
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Table 2 



Variances on ■yaluoa 



Rank 

lapula tlon 


e 

M 

1 

a) p 
B 

M 


0) 

C 
•a 
c 


Social 
Skills 


Loyalty 


4J 

B 

u e 

% > 

U Ql 

o ^ 
o u 

< < 


Physical 
Development : 


falue of 
Status 


u 
n 
ai 

a 
m 


Value of 
'Religion \ 


Self 
1 Control 


•H 

.5 

n 
m 
u 


i'lniependence 


1 


0.93 


0.86 


0.91 


1.57 


1.38 


0.75 


0.81 


0.89 


0.95 


0.83 


0.54 


0,76 


2 


0.91 


0.84 


0.85 


1.43 


1.30 


0.74 


0.71 


0.68 


0.70 


0.76 


0.56 


0.75 


3 


0.77 


0.85 


0.85 


1.56 


1.35 


0.74 


0.77 


0.73 


C 96 


0.79 


0,52 


0.74 


4 


0.98 


1.03 


1.07 


1.72 


1.48 


0.93 


0.81 


0.86 


0.87 


0.72 


0.54 


0.73 


5 


1.02 


0.98 


0.94 


1.63 


1.54 


0.93 


0.80 


0.98 


0.88 


0.90 


0.46 


0.86 


6 


0.73 


.0.74 


0.90 


1.76 


1.36 


0.69 


0.80 


0.70 


O.70 


0.79 


0.57 


0.75 


7 


0.95 


0.79 


1.01 


1.55 


1.31 


0.77 


0.83 


0.84 


0.78 


0.75 


0.50 


0.66 


8 


1*14 


1. 01 


0.86 


1.65 


1.30 


0.74 


0.81 


0.72 


0.97 


0.65 


0.50 


0.79 


9 


0.96 


1.03 


0.85 


1, 65 


1.51 


0.91 


0.79 


0.85 


0.86 


0.93 


0.53 


0.82 


10 


0.70 


0.72 


0.84 


1.44 


1.04 


0.81 


0.80 


0.65 


0.57 


0.64 


0.44 


0.75 


11 


l.ll 


0.75 


0.77 


1.63 


1.42 


l.Ol 


0.91 


0.64 


0.72 


0.66 


0.60 


0.84 


12 


1.00 


0.39 


0.75 


1.15 


1.05 


0.69 


0.86 


0.52 


0.56 


0.50 


0,60 


0.70 ■ 


13 


1.03 


0.68 


0.76 


1.11 


1.36 


0.91 


0.75 


0.65 


0.55 


0.53 


0.54 


0.79 


14 


1.19 


1.17 


1.14 


1.79 


1.79 


1.05 


0.94 


1.18 


0.92 


1.07 


0.60 


1.12 


IS 


0.81 


0.85 


0.74 


1.52 


1.20 


0.59 


0.81 


0.54 


0.61 


0.60 


0.50 


0.62 


san Varlane* 


0.94 


0.91 


0.92 


1.61 


1.39 


0.81 


0.80 


0.81 


0.90 


0.81 


0.54 


0.77 


Tehran's C 


0.10 


0.12 


0.11 


0.09 


0.11 


0.11 


0.09 


0.15 


0.10 


0.13 


0.08 


0.13 


ugnlficanee 


0.02 


0.00 


0.00 


0.34 


0.00 


0.01 


0.02 


0.00 


0.02 


0.00 


0.67 


0.00 


sairson's x 


0.27 


D.OOl 


-.27 


-.27 


-.06 


-.43 


-.50 


-.21 


-.52 


-.35 


-.41 


+ .21 


.gntflcance 


O.IO 


m 


0.10 


0.10 


NS 


0.05 


0.05 


NS 


0.02 


0,10 


0.10 


NS 



ERIC 



Means on Valuee 



Gonmunl ty 


B 
m 

1 *H 








u 


u 
C 












Independeace 


Rank 


tj m 


u 
ti 






B 
0) 

U B 
H > 

01 u 


a P. 

U 0 


b 

« 

Q) 9 

iH n 
n 4J 

&. 


u 


o b 

3 •r* 

1-1 1-1 
n u 


o 
1 u 


4J 

> 

•H 
4J 


Population 


u 

6 
M 


•a 

B 


nil J ^1 ■ 

,SM1. 


n 

>^ 
Q 


a .fi 


M 1-1 
n a 

>> >, 

m a 


n 

0) 

a 


tH B 
U O 

w u 


IS 
« 
U 






u u 


o 
ttj 






■ 

1 


j -.04 


-.09 


.03 


4.24 


4.31 


.07 


-.06 


-.08 


-.31 


-.02 


.06 


-.01 


2 


.11 


.25 


.03 


4.66 


4.82 


.09 


-.12 


.18 


.48 


.20 


.01 


.04 


3 


+.04 


-.03 


.07 


4.29 


4.51 


.06 


-.17 


-.01 


.00 


-.02 


.02 


.02 


4 


-.09 


-.21 


-.39 


3.63 


4.29 


.07 


.02 


-.20 


-.42 


-.31 


-.08 


.06 


5 


-.26 

1 


-.15 


-.03 


3.84 


4.26 


-.13 


-.05 


-.11 


-.24 


-.14 


-.08 


..00 


6 


.06 


.23 


.02 


4.28 


4.52 


.03 


-.19 


.21 


.43 


.10 


-.05 


.09 


7 


-.05 


-.28 


-.16 


3.71 


4.35 


-.04 


-.10 


-.36 


-.37 


-.22 


.09 


.01 


8 


-.07 


.04 


.10 


4.28 


4.48 


-.03 


-.02 


.10 


-.15 


.12 


.09 


21 


9 


-.28 


-.11 


.07 


4.38 


4.17 


-.13 


-.17 


-.02 


-.11 


-.05 


.01 


.00 


10 


.40 


.29 


.35 


4.91 


5.04 


-.03 


-.14 


.23 


.55 


.32 


.18 


-.01 


11 


.09 


.27 


.33 


4.57 


4.43 


-.22 


-.31 


.19 


.40 


.28 


.04 


-.00 


12 


-.02 


.15 


.27 


5.03 


5.00 


.06 


.03 


.31 


.58 


.41 


.18 


.:ia 


13 


.18 


.30 


.40 


5.17 


4.83 


.15 


.20 


.32 


.50 


.33 


.18 




14 


-.12 


-.56 


-.28 


3.68 


3.73 


-.10 


-.42 


-.21 


-.B9 


-.27 


-.21 


-.08 


15 


.17 


-.13 


-.06 


4.17 


4.67 


.31 


.12 


.28 


-.11 


.20 


.11 


,3J 


varall mean 


-.00 


0.00 


.01 


4.28 


4.49 


0.02 


-.10 


0.02 


O.Ol 


0.02 


0.01 


0.02 


"Analysis 
f Variance 


2.O0 


4.95 


3.54 


5.74 


3.43 


1.19 


1.63 


4.93 


18.06 


5.10 


2.186 


1.12 


Ignlficance 


0.015 


0.000 


O.OOO 


0.000 


0.00 


0.27 


0.065 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.007 


0.34 


A LSD Group f 
11-6) * w/ 
argast No. 
ural conm. 


83.3 


83.3 


66.7 


66.7 


66.7 


83.3 


66.7 


83.3 


66.7 


83.3 


83.3 


83.3 


Hon^rural 
n LSD group 
^iargeit No 
Lirsl aomm# 


37.5 


54.5 


33.3 


20.0 


20.0 


58.3 


60.0 


37.5 


33.3 


37. y 

: 


50,0 


50,0 



rhoaa w/laas than 20 » 000 Inhabl cants In the eounty 



'hi--:.;--- ■ *■ 


Results of tlultlple Regression on Background Variables 






XnaepaneLent 
Variablaa 


Dapendent Variables 


^Community 


Annual Incone 


Occupational Prestige 


Education 




Beta 


F 


Beta 


F 


Beta 


P 


Continuum 


.03 


.19 






.17 


,03 


2. Pet. Agric. 


.02 


.10 


-.01 


.02 


.04 


.00 


3* Pat, Mning 


.03 


.17 


.06 


.64 


-.07 


.03 


4. Pet. Manuf, 


.02 


.11 


,07 


.72 


-.24 


,21 


6. Pat. Services 


.05 


.25 


.02 


.05 


-.01 


.00 


6. Ethnic Camp. 














a. Fetp angle 


-.64 


5.60* 


-.59 


2.20* 


.76 


,04 


b. Pet. Black 


-.08 


.39 


-.18 


1.02 


.32 


.07 


Pet. Indian 


-.05 . 


.44 


-.03 


.09 


-.12 


.24 


y d. Pet, Chieano 


.01 


.01 


.04 


.05 


-.29 


1.54 


7, Pet. Male 


-.01 


.18 


.20 


51.87* 


.11 


13.63* 


S. Stratlfloatlon 










\ 




a. Pet bslow 
poverty 


.07 


.35 


.14 


.51 


-.24 


.07 ' 


b. Median Incoraa 


-.12 


.35 


.45 


4.59* 


-.05 


.00 ? 


' c. Med. Eduoat. 






.13 


.21 


-.86 


.04 


d* Pot. male 
unanployed 


-.00 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.12 


.24 r 

\ 


e* Pet. Famala 
unemployed 

K g. Vfir. of Incom, 


.01 
.02 
.01 


.01 
.44 

.05 


-.on 
-.04 


.00 

42.37* 
.32 


-.18 
-.16 

-.23 


.15 
29,90* 
.12 . 


R 


.19 


18.96* 


.10 


8.13* 


.04 


3.80* 
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Table 5 

Reeults of Multiple Regrasiion on Coramunity Linkages 



Independant 
Variables 


Dependent Vartables 


Communi ty 


Affiliation 


# of 

Newspaper 
Sutscrtptions 


Friends 
are 


Friends are 


Neighbor iiness 








Neighl 


3ors 


associa 


tes 








Beta 


F 


Beta 


F 


Beta 


F 


Beta 


F 


Beta 


JP 


1, Urban-^ Rural 
coMimuum 


-.01 


.02 


-.01 


.00 


-.11 


.48 


-.37 


9.59* 


-.42 


13.99* 


2, Pet, Agrlc. 


-.06 


.87 


.10 


1.17 


-.05 


.22 


-.14 


2.28* 


-.25 


7.84* 


3* Pet, Mining 


.10 


2.17* 


.04 


.28 


.08 


2.72* 


-.01 


.08 , 


, - .05 


.68 


4* Pet, Manuf. 


-.01 


.03 


-.15 


3,68* 


.18 


6.30* 


-.30 


.32 , 


-.04 


,20 


5, Pet. Services 


.01 


.02 


.07 


" .43 


-.09 


.62 


-.34 


10.56* 


-.27 


5.45 


6, Ethnic Comp, 






















a. Pet, Anglo 


-.58 


4.60* 






.23 


.29 


-.07 


.10 






' b* Pet- Black 


-.17 


1.57 


-.17 


1,37 






.83 


.44 


.15 


1.13 


e. Pet, Indian 


.02 


.04 


-.06 


.33 


.11 


1.94 


.21 


7.61* 


.16 


3.49* 


pet, Chleano 


-.05 


.11 


-.18 


1.08 


-.10 


.40 


-.26 


6.20 . 


.32 


3.21* 


7* Pet* Male 


-.01 


.20 


-.05 


3.48* 


-.02 


.80 


.01 


.15 


.00 


,02 


8, Stratification 






















a« Pet, below 
poverty 


.04 


.05 


.07 


.09 


-.25 


1.26 


-.21 


2.53* 


-.22 


.84 : 


b» Median Ineome 






-.01 


.01 








Q7 




• ^o 


0. Med, Educat, 








4fi 


.28 


.33 


.67 


2.90* 


.65 


3.73* 


d Pd* f ma 1 & 

unemployed 


-.03 


.29 


.13 


1.40 


-.04 


.11 


-.15 


2.82* 


-.18 


2.64* 


e. Pet, Female 
unemployed 

f. Var. of Incom 

g. Yrs . in Rasid, 


-.00 
.04 
.04 


.00 

.46 
2.34* 


.01 
-.04 
-.06 


.03 
.30 

4.00* 


-.07 
-.10 

.17 : 


1.23 
2.43* 
37.12* 


.34 
-.42 
-.02 


.53 , 
.41 

.29 . 


-.08 
-.06 
.04 i 


1.83 
.60 
2.13* 


2 

ft 


.20 L 


9.71* 


.04 


4,17* 


.11 ■ 


L0.22* 


.03 


2.49* 


.04 


3.59* 



Table 6 



Results of Multiple Regresilon on Value! 



Independent Variables 



i Comtnunlty Type 
: 1. Urban-Rural 
Continuum 

2. Pet, Agriculture 

3. Pet. Mntng 

4. Pet. Manufacture 

5. Pet. Services 

6. Ethnic Composition 

a . Pet, Anglo 

b. Pet. Black 

c. Pet. Indian 

d. Pet. Chicano 

7. Pet. Male 

8. Stratification 

a. Pet. below pov, 

b. Median Income 

c. Median Education 

d. Pet. Male unempl 
5 e. Pet, female unem 

I, Variance of Inc 
Baekground 

1. Annual incotns 

2. Education 

3. Oacupiition 
Community Linkages 

1. Affiliation 

2. Nelghborliness 

3. Primary Groups 

a. Neighbors as 
best friends 

b. Business Assoc, 
beat friends 

4. Media Inputs 

5. Yrs, In Residence 



Dependent Variables 



Incellect- 
ualism 



Beta 



-.04 
-.06 
.08 
-.07 
-.07 

-.52 

.06 



-.27 
-,01 

.11 

,26 
.42 
.04 
-.03 
..11 

■.15 
.05 
,02 

.12 
,06 

.07 

.05 

,11 
.11 

.08 



.05 
.21 

.83 
..34 

1.39 



.49 
2.93* 
.12 

.29 
1.47 
.65 
.10 
.15 
2,51* 

113.22* 
2,60* 
.29 

2.06* 
3.91* 



4.45* 
2.33* 



14.06* 
14.03 

4.17* 



Kindness 



Beta 



-.11 
-.86 
.34 
.67 
-.46 

-.41 
-.11 
-.12 
-.08 
-.13 

-.11 
.61 
.51 
-.91 
-.45 
,59 

-.01 
.02 
-,01 

.01 
,07 

.12 

.07 

-,03 
-.14 



.11 



1.31 
1.15 
j .91 
1.73* 
2,55* 

1.20 
. .76 
.23 
.11 
21.63* 

1.51 
,55 

1,46 

1.53 

1.04 
.84 

.22 
.43 
.17 



Social 
Skills 



Beta 



-.15 
-.18 
.83 
.47 
-.42 

-.55 
-.59 
-.32 
.11 
-.03 

-.14 
.10 
.62 
-.12 
-.67 
.84 



2.32* 
2.24* 
2.78* 
1.86* 
2.22* 

2.33* 
1.79* 
1.76* 

.25 
1.25 



2.62 

1.65 

2.56 

2.80* 

2,43 

1.76 



Iioy alty 



Beta 



.12 
.16 
,12 
,07 



.07 
6.32* 

14.01* 

S.07* 

1,11 
12.74* 

5.77 * 



17 19.44*J 
,07 5.98 
,01 .13 

-.11 6.80* 
.021 .71 

.121 14,32* 

..03 .84 

.03 .98 
.li 18.27 

.12 7.21*1 



.47 
.49 
.08 
',26 
■.05 

■,04 
-.46 

-.05 
.03 
-.17 

-.17 
-.07 
,03 

-.04; 

.02 
.13i 
.04 



.01 
.11 

.12 



Beta 



5.86* 
5.05^ 
3.29* 
1.45 



Academic 
Achieve, 



4.04* 
13,85* 
1.35 
2.62 
2.85 

.05 
5.1H 

.85 
.30 
6.37* 

18.18* 
6.89 
.82 

.64 
.31 

15.67^ 

1.84* 

.20 
15.3S^« 

7.77^ 



-.0 

.03 
-.07 
-.14 
-.2 

.27 
.4 
.24 
-.54 



.20 
-.07 

-.04 
.0 
-.18 

-.15 
.04 
.06 

-.10 
.01 

.11 

.01 

.02 



.10 



.74 
,20 
.88 
4,27* 
4.61* 

.89 
10.12* 
8.21* 
10.09* 



1.31 
.10 

.38 
1.45 
6.44* 

13.53* 
1,76* 
3.85* 

4.63* 
.06 

11,79* 

,25 

.53 

5,6%* 



Physical 
Develop. 



Bet 



.05 
.0 
.0 
-.0 
-.07 

-.1 

.07 
-.15 
.06 

.20 
.20 
.10 
.03 
.02 
,05 

-.18 
-,02 
.04 

-.11 
.01 

.10 

.02 

.03 
■.01 

.09 



Dimens Ions 



Indtpendent Variables 



Cpamunl ty Typo 

1. Urban-Rural 
Continuum 

2. Pet. Agriculture 

3. pet. Mining 

4. Pet, Manufacture 

5. Pet, Services 

6. Ethnic Composition 
.1. Pet. Anglo 

b. Pet, Blaek 

c. Pet. Indian 

d. Pet, Chicano 

7. Pet. Male 

3. Stratification 

a. Pec. below pov. 

b. Median Ineomc 

c. Median Edueation 

d. Pet, Male unempl 

e. Pet, Ptmale unera 

f. Varianee of Inc. 
Background 

1, Annual Income 

2, Education 

3, OecupdtiQn 
Jgmnunity Linkases 
L, Affiliation 

2. Neighborliness 

3, Primary Groupi 

a . Neighbors as 
beit friends 

b. Business Assoc, 
best friends 

%, Media Inputs 
3, Yrs , in Residence 



Jones ty 



Bet 



,17 
.0 



-.04 
.18 
,10 

..1 
.0 

.01 
.17 



.0 
-.0 

-.22 
.02 
.04 

-.11 
,04 

.15 

.04 

-.04 
.09 

,15 



3,81* 
S.98* 
.44 
.57 
6,37* 

.03 
1.77* 
2.08* 

.62 

.19 

.62 
.78 



.21 
.08 

31.90* 

.45 
1,89* 

6.89* 
2.48* 

3.65* 

1.63 

99* 
9.12* 

9.83* 



Status 



Beta 



.10 
.80 
■.37 
■.67 
.06 

.43 
.14 
.45 
,43 
.07 

.11 
.80 
.48 
.75 
.45 
8.59 



.92 
.93 
1.07 
1.65 
.04 

1.30 

1.38 

3.23* 

3.45* 

6,55* 

1.47 

.90 
1.25 

.98 

.96 

,80 



Religion 



Beta 



-.11 7.48* 



.01 
.03 

,05 



.08 

.07 

■.01 
.02 

.06 



.11 

.77 

1,04 



5.71* 

5.33* 

,23 
.67 

3.02* 



■.12 
.77 
.26 
.70 
.49 

.41 
-.79 
-.01 
-.36 
-.02 

-.94 
.53 
.52 
-.94 
-.40 
.46 

-.16 

.03 

-.04 
.07 

.18 

-.03 

-.05 
.05 

,22 



Self 
Control 



Bet 



1.69 
1.08 
.25 
2.22* 



-.1 
-.07 

.10 

.1 



3.37* -.0 

1.44 .8 

.50 

.00 .03 
2.88* -.19 
1.02 .04 

1.30 -.03 
.49 .07 
1.83* .94 
1.93* -.17 
.93 -.12 
.61 +.04 



9.83* -.2 
-.01 

1.53 



1.09 -.11 
6.73* .05 

/■'•) 

37.53^ .17 

1.26 .00 

3.05^ J 01 
3.76* .05 

4.84*^ .is 



- .21 
.38 
4,00* 
6,39* 
.02 

3.82* 

.16 
1.59 
1.63 

,03 
.13 
.79* 
2.11* 
3.65* 
.32 



Creatlvltv 



Beta 



;4 31 



8.37* 
12 



97* 
72* 

28.67* 
.02 

.16 
3.55^' 

9.95^ 



■.12 
.10 
.42 
.60 
.46 

-.45 
-.12 
-.16 
-.11 
-.06 

-.10 
.94 
.52 
-.10 
-.54 
,77 

.19 
.01 
.02 

.12 
.07 

.16 
.03 

.02 

.12 

.11 



1.63. 

1.60 

1.47 

1.42 

2.60 



,52 
.09 
.45 
.22 
3.97* 

1.41 
1,35 
1.62 
1.94* 
1.48 
1.46 



a 54* 

.19 
.51 

7.43* 
5.31 

26, 35* 
.97 
.42 

i ao2* 

6.86 



Independ 
„ ence 



Beta 



-.04 
.04 
.00 

'.07 
.10 

.23 
.11 
,05 
.06 
.04 

.11 
.05 
.21 



.4: 
.3i 
•oc 
i.os 

1.4^ 

.48 

.28 
.12 
2.3^ 

.4/ 

.oe 



.07 

.18 

.04 
,01 

.01 
,02 

.06 
.03 

■.01 
.07 

'.08 



1.46 

9.69 
1.48 
.03 

.01 

.50 

)•. 

2.98| 
.85 

.18 
6.12; 

4. '53 
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